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DR. RAY FIFE OF OHIO 


Dr. Fife was elected vice-president of the 
American Vocational Association repre- 
senting Agricultural Education. As state 
supervisor for Ohio and as a’ member of 
the A- V. A. legislative committee he 
has established an enviable record 


“The value of instruction in agriculture is deter- 
mined by the nature and scope of the participating 
experiences of thelearners. Systematic instruction 
is the logical approach to intelligent participation.” 
L. B. POLLOM 
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OUR NEW NATIONAL POLICY FOR AGRICULTURE 


HORTLY before his death and while he was serving as 

Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace stated that 
the only consistent agricultural policy the government of 
the United States had, up to that time, followed could be 
stated to farmers as follows: 

“Produce as much as you can and as cheaply as you can 
of what you can produce best; spend as little as you can; 
‘do without everything you can; work as hard as you can; 
make your wife and children work as hard as they can. 
Having done this, take what comfort you can in the thought 
that if you succeed in doing what you set out to do, and if 
most other farmers also succeed, you will have produced 
larger crops than can be sold at a profit and you will still 
be under the harrow.” 

Sad enough to relate, teachers of vocational agriculture 
have been regarded to some extent as representatives of the 
federal government in the carrying out of this policy. Until 
recently our program has mainly emphasized only produc. 
tion and yet more production, often regardless of needs or 
consequences. 

Recently the federal government has seemed to abandon 
this well-established, tho inarticulate policy toward the 
farmer in favor of an articulate policy definitely in the 
interests of farming groups. Whatever else may be said 
about the program of the Federal Farm Board it is clearly 
an attempt to better the lot of the farming people and not 
an attempt to “farm the farmers” for the benefit of other 
classes. 

This change of heart should have the firm support of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. It will help us tremen- 
dously as participants in a federally sponsored effort for 
agricultural improvement by removing much of the re- 
maining suspicion of us and our work. We should allign our 
local policy with this new national policy for agriculture. 

There is a great deal more to an agricultural program 
than increasing production or even cheapening production. 
It includes attempts to deal with the surplus problem, with 
quality production, with strengthening farmers’ organiza- 
tions, with the securing of legislation fair to farmers, with 
co-operative marketing and storing, with shortening hours 
of labor, with equalizing tax burdens, with reducing costs of 
living. Dealing with the educational phase of a national 
agricultural program, we should see to it that farm people 
are intelligent about all of these problems and the solutions 
which have been proposed. 

We are doubtless changing vocational agriculture along 
these lines. But the change is long overdue and it is proceed- 
ing all too slowly —H. M. H. 


EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 


O*E father in the Territory of Hawaii is firmly con- 
vinced that vocational agriculture is the best subject 
offered in our public schools. 

The day before the Honolulu schools were due to open, a 
father and his son visited my office to inquire which junior 
high school in the city offered a course in vocational agri- 
culture. The boy’s family had just moved to the edge of the 
city and he wanted to attend such a school. The father was 
anxious to have him enroll. Any junior high school would 
do, provided it offered a course in vocational agriculture. 

In talking with the two, I discovered that both were 
employed on the largest dairy farm in the Islands, that the 
boy had already completed a two-year course in vocational 
agriculture, that the father was being paid less money than 
his son, that the boy held a more responsible position than 
his dad. Both knew that vocational agriculture had made 
the difference. Is it any wonder the boy wanted to attend 
a junior high school that would offer him an opportunity to 
take more agriculture? 

To be effective, any vocational course must do two things. 
It must give the trainee a productive ability he would not 
otherwise have. It must, from the dollars and cents stand- 
point, make him a more valuable man, both to himself and 
to his employer. If the vocational course is successful in 
giving the trainee a productive ability, he would not other- 
wise have, it goes without saying that he should be able to 
earn more money for his employer, and command a higher 
wage for himself. 

As the boys who have taken courses in vocational agri- 
culture become better farmers and earn more money, than 
do boys who have not taken such courses, then can we con- 
sider our job as having been well done. There are many 
vocational graduates in every state who are doing a better 
job at this business of farming. Let’s see to it that they get 
a little publicity —?. E. a. 


A. V. A. ACHIEVES 


Ten thousands enthusiastic members, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars of working capital, over one hundred life 
members, an intelligent and aggressive leadership—these are 
a few characteristics of the American Vocational Association. 
During the fifth annual meeting just held in Milwaukee, 
it was more than evident that this organization is becoming 
a power in the field of education in this country. Unselfishly 
working for the best interests of all those who should receive 
training for their life work, the A. V. A. moves steadily and 
fearlessly forward. 

Teachers of agriculture and all others engaged in agri- 
cultural education should recognize their relationships and 
responsibilities in the field of vocational education as such. 
Opposed in no way to “general education,” vocational edu- 
cation has certain peculiar problems and difficulties which 
require the best efforts of all for their solution. Working as a 
group for the welfare of each section will accomplish more 
than can be done by divided effort. 

Vocational education now faces a need for additional funds 
in the field of trade, industrial, and commercial education. 
The Capper-Reed bill now in the hands of congressional 
committees embodies this need. Persons in agricultural edu- 
cation should lend active support looking toward the passage 
of this bill, just as did those in other phases of vocational 
education when the George-Reed bill was pending. We must 
do our part when the opportunity comes.—s. p. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


We take pleasure in wishing our 3,600 subscribers a pleas- 
ant and profitable New Year. 
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Methods 


Suggestions for Orienting New Students in 
Classes in Vocational Agriculture 


N. E. FITZGERALD, Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Tennessee 


RIENTING 
students 
means giv- 

ing them a suffi- 
ciently inclusive 
background of a 
particular study or 
procedure, so that 
they may be bet- 
ter able to see indi- 
vidual steps in the 
light of the whole, 
and therefore, 
reach a more near- 
ly correct conclusion. In many of the 
liberal art colleges at the present time 
certain orientation courses are required, 
because of the feeling that a general sur- 
vey of factors affecting the citizenship 
of the individual should be known by 
all students regardless of their future 
business or profession. It is coming also 
to be recognized that a course in the 
outline of science would be valuable. 
Some institutions are already beginning 
the organization of this work. In our 
high schools the idea of a general course 
has been active and is illustrated in 
some states by the requirement of gen- 
eral science in the high school curricu- 
lum. The writer believes that orienta- 
tion of students in agriculture is just as 
essential as is the orienting of students 
in these other fields. 


N. E. Fitzgerald 


Reasons for Orienting 
Students in Agriculture 


At the present time many of our stu- 
dents in agriculture have only a slight 
conception of what the teacher expects 
the individual boy to accomplish by 
the end of the four-year agricultural 
course in the high school. The selection 
of projects is too often based upon a 
passing interest or upon the minimum 
labor necessary to meet the state project 
requirements. He often makes his plan 
before he has studied the latest prac- 
tices, and therefore, his plans are based 
on previous knowledge, guesses, or his 
father’s practices instead of upon a 
genuine study of conditions that should 
be considered. If we were to turn this 
matter around and have the sefection of 
supervised practice and the study and 
planning of production methods after a 
study of the economic phases, it would 
seem that a much more stable program 
could be expected. Right now it seems 
that the average boy undoubtedly has 
only a casual knowledge of the agricul- 
ture of his community, and certainly 
does not have specific knowledge re- 
garding the managerial phases involved 
in those enterprises that go together to 
make up the farming of his community. 


In short, it would seem that the reason 
for a study of the managerial phases of 
agriculture before the boy chooses his 
supervised practice program, is that he 
does not know enough of the economics 
governing agriculture, especially the 
marketing part of it, to make a sound 
economic choice in his program of 
practice. 


Things to include in 
Orientation Study 


There are studies regarding such prob- 
lems, prices, number of animals, and 
acreages, that all beginning students in 
agriculture should make in order to get 
the special knowledge of agriculture re- 
ferred to above. Probably the best 
sources of information are the daily 
market reports of the State Bureau of 
Markets, which may be had free by 
writing to that department, and the 
Yearbooks of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Very complete 
information regarding the status of 
products on the various markets may 
be had from day to day from the first 
source mentioned above. Many teach- 
ers feel that their boys keep up with 
the market from day to day, but it is 
probably true that they are concerned 
only in some market in which they are 
especially interested, because they have 
something for sale at the time. Our boys 
should study market prices on all prod- 
ucts of the community and get in mind 
a clear conception of the best month in 
the year in which to sell certain prod- 
ucts and the price cycle over a long 
period of years, so that they may deter- 
mine at any time, whether it is the 
proper time to increase the size of the 
business or to decrease it. The Year- 
books referred to above will give data 
making it possible to study in the class- 
room the cycle of prices by years on the 
more important markets of the country. 
Not only do the yearbooks give prices, 
but they give acreages, which with 
prices and surplus on hand are factors 
upon which, in part, the agricultural 
outlook is based. If teachers of agricul- 
ture will have the boys keep up to date 
on present markets and look back thru 
the years to show the shifting up and 
down of prices over a period of years, 
the boys will become interested in de- 
termining their exact place in the cycle 
at the time the study is being made. 

The boys should be required to make 
graphs of the price cycle for each of the 
important enterprises found in the com- 
munity. They should be asked about the 
prices they have been receiving to see 
whether or not their sales are above or 
below average. This question should 
immediately lead the student to realize 
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there is a need for more specific infor- 
mation and the teacher could well sug- 
gest at this point that each boy take 
home a farm survey blank and fill it out 
for his home farm. Not only should he 
include the acreage and number of ani- 
mals, but he should include also the 
sales of the farm products of last year, 
together with the quantity sold, prices 
received, and approximate time of sale. 
‘The teacher of agriculture, when he 
first went to the community made a 
farm survey and has rather a good cross 
section average of the agriculture. These 
data should be made available to the 
boys in order that they might see how 
their own farms compare with the aver- 
age of the community. The teacher, of 
course, will not have the list of sales, 
prices received, and so forth, for the 
commodities sold, but with each in the 
agricultural classes bringing these data 
from home, a sufficient amount of ma- 
terial will be available for a very inter- 
esting study. Differences of opinion will 
arise among the students and they will 
argue pro and con many of the points 
raised. It would be very wise also to 
have each boy choose an individual 
farmer whom he considers a superior 
farmer and make a survey of his farm, 
securing farm data, also data regarding 
the sale, prices received, and time of 
sale, so that the boy can compare the 
method used on his farm with those 
used on a farm operated by a person 
whom he considers very efficient. Plenty 
of opportunity will be had also for com- 
parison with the methods used on the 
farms lived on by the other boys in the 
classes. Cost of production should be 
studied carefully. 

After the above study has been made, 
the boy should be able to see some rela- 
tion between the acreage, or other fac- 
tors, and prices received. He also should 
be able to estimate the possible gross 
income from each of the enterprises 
found in the community. Upon such 
information as this, the boy’s reaction 
should indicate his interest or lack of 
interest in the whole subject of agricul- 
ture. If he is interested, he will be able 
to lay out, with the teacher’s help and 
with the father’s approval, a good super- 
vised farm practice program at the be- 
ginning of the freshman year that will 
look forward to the next four years. The 
boy should, at least, have one project 
definitely selected and the teacher 
should see that he has facilities for 
carrying this project thru completely, 
before the close of the first month of 
school. The orienting process or the 
economic study, as it might be called, 
should continue as long as necessary, 
and could easily be from four to eight 

(Continued on the next page) 
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weeks in length. At the end of this time, 
the farm practice program for the boy’s 
four years in high school should be prac- 
tically complete. The writer believes 
that if the practice program of the boy 
is built upon a study of this sort that it 
will be one of much greater economic 
value than we have been using. Learn- 
ing about the production of the various 
enterprises may be begun immediately 
after this preliminary study. It should 
not precede this economic study, be- 
cause there is already an over-produc- 
tion in many commodities and our job 
is to see that things already produced 
have a market and then to give to the 
farm boy an opportunity to study, not 
production, but a more economic pro- 
duction. 


Suggested Procedure 


The following suggestions are made 
as steps which may be followed in the 
preliminary suggestions in the first part 
of this article. There is an overlapping, 
but in this section an attempt is being 
made to present the data in about the 
order in which they would be used. 

1. Have the boys study all of the im- 
portant enterprises found in the com- 
munity using the data in the State Mar- 
ket Reports, and the Yearbooks of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. (Have the boys suggest the im- 
portant enterprises for study based on 
their knowledge of products sold from 
the home farm. Use the teacher’s farm 
survey as a check list to see that the 
students are on the right track.) 

(a) Have the boys use the State Mar- 
ket. Report to determine the present 
economic status of each enterprise of 
importance in the community. 

(b) Have the boys use the United 
States Department of Agriculture Year- 
books to study the trend of prices for 
each important enterprise in the com- 
munity over a period of from twenty to 
fifty years. ; 

(c) Have the boys draw graphs indi- 
cating the trend of prices thruout the 
years and have them decide where each 
enterprise studied, now appears in the 
cycle. 

(d) Have the boys draw graphs show- 
ing the trend of prices during the months 
of the year to indicate what are the best 
months in which to sell the particular 
product being studied. 

(e) Have the boys study the change 
in number of acres, or number of ani- 
mals from one year to another for the 
years during which the price fluctuation 
is studied and see if there is any direct 
relationship between price and acreage 
or number of animals. 

(f) Have the boys study quantities 
of products in storage during those years 
for which a price study was made, and 
see whether or not such carry-over of 
products influences prices and to what 
extent, if any. 

(g) Have the boys study the approxi- 
mate cost of production for each of the 
enterprises considered and know the 
approximate income possible from each 
acre or animal unit. 

2. At this point the teacher should 
try to show the boys the need for more 
definite information from their home 
farms in order to properly interpret the 
price cycles in terms of their home 
practices. 

(a) Have each boy fill in a farm sur- 
vey blank for his home farm, being sure 


to include data on commodities sold, 
amount, prices, and date sold. 

(b) Have each boy compare his home 
marketing practices with the cycle con- 
structed from data in the Market Re- 
ports and the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture Yearbooks. Have 
him make a statement as to the effti- 
ciency of his present practices in mar- 
keting. 

(c) Have each boy secure farm and 
marketing data like he secured from 
his home farm, from the farm of a per- 
son he considers an outstanding farmer, 
and compare with these, the data he 
brought from home. 

(d) If any boys have expressed a 
definite interest in any enterprise as a 
project, be doubly sure that these indi- 
viduals come to a conclusion of eco- 
nomic value regarding the income possi- 
ble from the enterprises in which they 
are interested. 

3. After a complete study has been 
made of the economies of agriculture in 
the community the boy is ready to set 
up a complete supervised farm practice 
program to be carried out during the 
four years of high school work in agri- 
culture. 

(a) Have each boy definitely select 
one enterprise as a part of his super- 
vised farm practice program before the 
end of the first month of school. 

(b) During or at the conclusion of 
the economic study of the agriculture 
in the community, the boy should choose 
enterprises that will help reach the 
financial goal he sets up and at the same 
time fit enterprises together in his plan 
that will be on a good farm manage- 
ment basis. 

4, After all the preceding study has 
been made, the teacher should re- 
organize his course of study in agricul- 
ture in order to be of the most service 
to the student in his classes. 

(a) Each teacher is expected to have 
made a farm survey of his community 
and on these data, he should have con- 
structed a tentative course of study in 
agriculture. 

(b) At the conclusion of the orienta- 
tion work, the student is ready to study 
those things in which he is most inter- 
ested. Likely the supervised practice 
program will be built upon student in- 
terest plus financial returns. It is the 
teacher’s business to see that the proper 


managerial relationship between enter- 
prises is maintained. Not only should 
these enterprises that go together in 
practice be studied together, but the 
enterprises in which there is active stu- 
dent interest should be introduced early 
in the course. Supporting enterprises 
should be brought in, in all cases, and 
the student taught to see the relation 
between the enterprises. 

(c) We are now ready to go on with 
the study of production and the stu- 
dent’s mind will not be wholly on the 
rig coed farmer’s job being discussed, 

ut because of the previous study he 
likely will have in mind also the oppor- 
tunity for improvement of each job. 

(d) Altho it probably would be ideal 
to center our study solely on those 
enterprises in which the boys have proj- 
ects, we must remember that there will 
be many supplementing enterprises in 
which practice is not planned. The 
teacher must see that those are included 
in the course of study or the study pro- 
gram will be incomplete. When such 
supplementary enterprises are included, 
the teacher should urge the boys to 
secure practice in a certain number of 
these, in order to make his supervised 
practice more nearly complete. We 
must remember that we are teaching 
boys and that we must do it thru a 
proper enonomic combination of enter- 
prises. 


Robert A. Condee 


GRICULTURAL education in Cali- 
fornia lost one of its dearest friends 
on October 4, 1930, with the death of 
Robert A. Condee, principal of the 
Chino Vocational High School at Chino, 
California. Mr. Condee was very inter- 
ested in the Smith-Hughes work in 
California, and due to his many con- 
tacts in the state was able to help the 
program in many ways. 

Mr. Condee went to the Chino Voca- 
tional High School in 1914, and was 
there until the time of his death. He 
served both as agricultural teacher and 
principal. As a result of his interest in 
the many agricultural activities of the 
state he was appointed a member of the 
State Agricultural Society in 1924 and 
in 1926 he was elected their president. 
Mr. Condee was a regent of the Uni- 
versity of California and a member of 
the agricultural committee of the board 
of regents. He was also president of the 
State Board of Agriculture, a director 
of the California Holstein Association, 
Pacific Slope Dairy Show, and Califor- 
nia Dairy Council. 

“Bob” Condee was born on Christmas 
Day, 1875, in San Diego, California. He 
attended high school at San Bernardino 
and then went into general farming 
work on his own property at Moreno, 
California. He was later horticultural 
inspector in Riverside County, and after 
that for several years was very active 
in the judging of poultry and livestock 
at various shows and fairs. 

In the passing of Mr. Condee the state 
of California has lost an outstanding 
leader.—Julian A. McPhee, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Education, State 
of California. 


Don’t let your subscription lapse! 
There are already a good many splendid 
articles in the editor’s files for publica- 
tion in forthcoming issues. Progressive 
teachers read Agricultural Education. 
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Organizing Bulletins for Effective Usein Kansas 
Vocational Agriculture Departments 


A. P. DAVIDSON, Professor of Vocational Education, Manhattan, Kansas 


will subscribe to the theory that 


. LL vocational agriculture teachers 


bulletins are of prime impor- 
tance in teaching vocational agriculture. 
The problem of organizing bulletins for 
most effective use engages the attention 
of most teachers. What size bulletin 
library, how file, and how use to best 
advantage are questions that trouble 
not only the beginner but perplex many 
experienced teachers. 

The writer during his first three years 
of itinerant work in Kansas found the 
organization of bulletin libraries and 
the plan of using the bulletins to be in a 
state of chaos. The size varied all the 
way from a hundred bulletins to files 
containing several thousand. Plans for 
filing ranged from a few stacks on a shelf 
to the intricate Dewey system. Methods 
of using the bulletins differed greatly. 
Two outstanding difficulties were most 
frequently encountered: first, not 
enough bulletins to supply each indi- 
vidual a copy, with the result that 
several students would attempt to read 
from one publication at the same time; 
and second, copies were often mutilated 
to such an extent that their usefulness 
was greatly impaired. Certain bulletins 
meeting with favor on the part of the 
instructors were ordered in numbers 
sufficient to supply each member of the 
class. Some of these were taken home, 
some were lost, with the result that the 
following year a new supply had to be 
ordered. This practice soon depleted 
the source of supply, making it neces- 
sary for succeeding classes to get along 
without the aid of such publications 
until revised issues became available. 

In 1921 a circular was published by 
the Kansas Experiment Station setting 
forth a plan of cataloging and filing 
bulletins in vocational agriculture de- 
partments. At the same time a plan of 
organizing bulletin sets for use by indi- 
vidual students was put into operation 
with the result that we have much 
greater efficiency in the use of our bul- 
letins and fewer bulletins are needed to 
supply the demand of vocational de- 
partments. 

The plan of building bulletin sets and 
furnishing students enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture in Kansas with indi- 
vidual bulletin sets follows: 

Cloth covered cardboard backs, size 
614 x 91% inches (see cut) are purchased 
from the Workman Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, in quantities of 500 
sets or more, at 20 cents each, f. o. b. 
Chicago. These are sold to school boards 
at cost in quantities desired. The 
teacher or board member places his 
order for a number approximating the 
expected enrollment in different courses. 
With this information at hand the bul- 
letin sets are compiled and mailed. Two 
bulletin sets are available to each stu- 
dent; one composed of the bulletins of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
and another composed of U.S. D. A. 
Farmers’ Bulletins. The Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins supplement the state publications. 
Two sets, one Kansas and one Farmers’ 
bulletins, are available to each student 


in the field of plant production and 
likewise two sets are available in the 
field of animal production. These bulle- 
tin sets remain the property of the 
school. They are labeled and numbered 
and checked to students who are held 
responsible for them. A convenient filing 
rack is built and the bulletin sets are 
kept in the classroom. Rules governing 
checking out for home use are the same 
as those in force dealing with regular 
reference books. Bulletins comprising 
the different sets are chosen by a com- 
mittee. When new bulletins are pub- 
lished which are desired for the sets, or 
revisions are made, sufficient copies are 
punched and sent the departments to 
bring all sets up to date. The bulletin 


Bulletins with Binders as Described 


set covers are durable. They have been 
used for eight years in many of our 
departments and are now in good condi- 
tion. They are convenient, ranging in 
thickness this year from 1% inches to 
13% inches. 

The deans of the division of agricul- 
ture and the division of extension are 
co-operating with this plan of furnish- 
ing bulletins to vocational agriculture 
departments, the division of agriculture 
assembling the Kansas bulletins and the 
division of extension assembling the 
Farmers’ bulletins. Dean L. E. Call, 
division of agriculture, stated in regard 
to the plan: “Furnishing agricultural 
experiment station bulletins in the form 
of bulletin sets in quantities to supply 
individual bulletin sets for use by voca- 
tional agriculture students is a service 
we are glad to render for we believe the 
best possible use is made of the publica- 
tions furnished, and in'the long run no 
more bulletins will be required than 
under the old plan.” Kansas has a total 
enrollment of 2,500 students in voca- 
tional agriculture, so the animal pro- 
duction year will require approximately 
1,500 bulletin sets and the plant produc- 
tion year 1,000 sets. This is not an ex- 
cessive number of bulletins to be fur- 
nished farm boys who are pursuing the 
study of agriculture. 

The general bulletin library is neces- 
sary but not so important in our de- 
partments as before the bulletin sets 
were furnished. However, there is need 
for the general bulletin library to care 
for technical bulletins from the U. S. 
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D.A., bulletins of other states, and Kan- 
sas bulletins not included in the bulletin 
sets. We recommend a small library, 
classified and usable. The plan as set 
forth in Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station circular No. 85 is used 
with a few exceptions. For the benefit 
of those who have this publication or 
care to procure it, will say that we 
make two important changes which give 
the plan greater usability. First, we 
group all bulletins under subject head- 
ings; and secondly, when numbering 
chronologically always leave room for 
as many bulletins under a given subject 
as we have at the time of building the 
library. Cartons are labelled and num- 
bered, and we find there is need for re- 
vision about once in five years. Our 
experience has convinced us that within 
certain limits the use of the agricul- 
tural bulletin library varies almost in- 
versely with its size. 

Whatever plan you might have of 
organizing the bulletin library, it would 
seem expedient that a co-operative plan 
be worked out whereby each vocational 
agriculture student be furnished with a 
complete bulletin set from your own 
station and a supplementary set from 
the U.S. D. A. Farmers’ bulletins. Such 
a plan facilitates teaching and will not 
prove as costly in publications as the 
policy of ordering bulletins as succeed- 
ing classes need them. 


Delaware’s Professional 
Improvement Conference 
W.L. MOWLDS, Seaford, Delaware 


TS: Delaware teachers of agriculture 
held their annual professional im- 
provement conference this year the 
second week of July at the University. 

The teachers were welcomed to the 
conference by Professor Heim, after 
which the State program for 1930-1931 
was taken up and thoroly discussed. 
The instructors assisting Professor Heim 
were Professor H. O. Sampson of Rut- 
gers University, New Jersey; Professor 
H. G. Parkinson, head of Department of 
Rural Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, Pennsylvania; Mr. John Shill- 
ing, assistant state superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware; 
Mr. Seth Burt, agricultural instructor 
Oxford High School, Pennsylvania; and 
Superintendent Ira S. Brinser, Newark - 
public schools, Delaware. 

Round table conferences were held 
every day and they became so interest- 
ing that night sessions had to be held. 

On Tuesday evening, Professor and 
Mrs. Heim entertained the entire con- 
ference at a theater party, which was 
followed by refreshments at their home 
on the campus. 

A 100 percent attendance was main- 
tained thruout the entire conference; 
70 percent of those present were Uni- 
versity of Delaware graduates. It was 
the feeling on the part of the teachers 
that the conference held this year was 
one of the best ever held in Delaware 
since the work was inaugurated. 
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Evening Schools 


Ohio School Offers Tractor Evening Course 


V. A. EKSTROM, Agriculture Teacher, Oak Harbor, Ohio 


department of vocational agricul- 

ture, the Oak Harbor board of 
education and the state department of 
vocational agriculture a gas engine and 
tractor evening course was conducted 
at Oak Harbor January 27 to February 
15. The result was a total enrollment of 
66 persons and an average daily attend- 
ance of 35. 

Only those who actually took part in 
the work three or more days were 
counted in the roll. At least 85 persons 
came into direct contact with the work 
and each day there were several casual 
visitors listening to lectures and watch- 
ing the various groups at work. Twelve 
tractors and as many gas engines were 
brought into the laboratory for study 
and overhauling. All the machines were 
gone over carefully by the students, who 
made the necessary adjustments and 
repairs. Gerald Springer, of Celina, had 
charge of the instruction, which was 
given from 1 to 4 o'clock each afternoon, 
five days a week for a period of three 
weeks. Fifty persons were present the 
opening day. Because of the large at- 
tendance it was necessary to seek addi- 
tional help for the laboratory instruc- 
tion. N. R. Bear, in charge of gas engine 
and tractor and farm machinery short 
course work in Ohio, was able to be 
present three days to assist in the dis- 
cussions of the principles and. operation 
of gas engines and tractors, and in super- 
vising the various working groups. 
Mechanics employed by an Oak Harbor 
hardware and implement company, also 
gave valuable assistance in supervising 
work done by students on machines 
handled by the local concern. 


Since 1925 part-time instruction to 
groups of young fellows, between the 
ages of 16 and 25, has been included 
each year as part of the vocational 
agriculture program in Oak Harbor high 
school. The first class of these young 
fellows, with the assistance of their in- 
structor, organized themselves into a 
group, which they chose to call “Ottawa 
Ags.” Because suitable shop facilities 
were lacking mechanical courses had 
not been offered. A desire that gas 
engine or tractor work be given had 
often been expressed by members of 
Ottawa Ags. 

With this splendid group of young 
fellows, ready and anxious for the work, 
and considering the fact that interest in 
tractor farming in the Oak Harbor com- 
munity has made rapid strides in recent 
years, it was the local vocational agri- 
culture instructor’s feeling that the time 
was ripe for conducting a gas engine 
and tractor short course. 

When announcement was made in De- 
cember by the state department of vo- 
cational agriculture that special instruc- 
tors for gas engine and tractor short 
courses would be available this year, 


Tico co-operation of the local 


plans were made for conducting such a 
course in Oak Harbor. The local board 
of education willingly accepted a propo- 
sition of paying one-half the special in- 
structor’s salary and providing for a 
suitable room and necessary equipment. 
A vacated room 30 x 80 feet in a build- 
ing at the edge of the business block of 
town was rented. No tuition fee was 
charged pupils, and the only expense of 
those taking advantage of the work was 
for repair parts and other purchased 
material used in re-conditioning the 
machines. 

An enrollment campaign was put on 
two weeks previous to the opening date. 
Circular letters, publicity in the local 
newspaper, in the farm pages of the 
Toledo and Sandusky dailies, personal 
contacts and telephone calls were meth- 
ods used in seeking enrollment and ad- 
vertising the course. Material help was 
given by members of the regular voca- 
tional agriculture classes in the high 
school, who carried the information to 
their respective communities. Also 100 
percent co-operation was given by 
owners of a local hardware company in 
sending notices in their circular letters 
and boosting in many ways for success 
of the course. 

Keen interest and much enthusiasm 
was shown from the very beginning and 
every possible effort was made to get 
gas engine and tractor owners and oper- 
ators in the community thinking and 
talking short course work. 

Forty-six of the number of persons 
enrolled in the work were between 16 
and 25 years of age. Twenty-two were 
former members of vocational agricul- 
ture classes in the high school, 25 were 
members of Ottawa Ags, and 5 were 
high school graduates. Of the 5 high 
school gradutaes, 4 had graduated from 
the vocational agriculture department 
and one was a graduate from the college 


of agriculture, Ohio State University. 
Pupils came largely in groups, and in a 
few cases fathers and sons took part, 
with the sons assuming most of the 
responsibility for work done on the 
machines. In two distinct cases fathers 
came at the beginning with intentions 
of seeing the work started but were 
interested to the extent of becoming 
faithful in attendance thruout the en- 
tire course. 


Facts Take Fear Out of 
Facing Farmers 


JOHN T. WHEELER, 


Professor of Rural Education, 
Athens, Georgia 


WE HAVE found that in handling 
managerial jobs in evening classes 
there are only three things to be done 
in meeting the main problems of teach- 
ing adults: 

First, get the facts. 

Second, use the facts. 

Third, let the farmer do the deciding. 

Get the Facts: When you have any 
managerial decision, as an evening class 
problem, you must have the facts from 
which to proceed to an intelligent solu- 
tion of the problems. 

I have seen brave and good teachers, 
both young and old, go out to teach 
farmers by telling them how to solve 
their problems only to become involved 
in endless argumentations and to end 
in defeating the whole purpose of the 
teaching; on the other hand, I have 
sent young, inexperienced teachers be- 
fore adult farmers armed with the facts 
and seen them succeed beyond my fond- 
est hope! 

It is my mature opinion that the 
teacher of agriculture, old or young, has 
as his first professional responsibility 
the duty of providing evening classes 
with the best facts in the world on the 
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problems he teaches. With such facts 
in his possession, even the timid teacher 
takes courage: he takes courage not 
only because he has the facts to back 
him up, or to lean on, but because he 
feels the worthwhileness of the quality 
of the facts he has searched out for 
those who would learn of him. 

It appears to the teacher also that 
his farmer friends feel the worthwhile- 
ness of these facts. They are not the 
opinions of “upstarts” nor the uncriti- 

-eal statements of “experience” — they 
stand for what they are—facts. 

Now there are two main courses of 
facts in guiding group thinking in mak- 
ing of managerial decisions: (1) facts 
from local farming, and (2) facts from 
controlled experiments. Facts from both 
sources can be utilized effectively in 
evening class teaching, and both kinds 
of facts we must have. 

Using Facts in Thinking: In using 
facts to assist in thinking thru a prob- 
lem, there is generally needed some 
treatment of the data to make them in- 
telligible in terms of the problem in 
hand. Facts pulled out from the group 
must be put down under appropriate 
headings for comparisons and discus- 
sions. We generally use the blackboard 
for recording these facts. If we wish to 
pull out the group experience in any 
practice whether it be in terms of acre- 
age, yield, variety, implements used or 
what not, there should be ways of keep- 
ing these facts before the class in its 
discussions. Experiment station data 
needs attention in this regard. For in- 
stance, take the problem (managerial 
decision) : “How much ‘side dressing’ to 
apply on cotton on Tifton sandy loam.” 

The experiment station data* (facts) 
includes only these items: 


TABLE I 
"Amount of Nitrate "Average Yield, 
of Sodat 1924-29 

761 

0 823 

100 966 

150 1,023 

200 1,009 


{Note: A base application of 500 pounds of 9-3-5 
was used. 


This example is quite typical of ex- 

periment station facts. I want to show 
ou that they need further treatment 

he they can give us a basis of judg- 
ing “how much side dressing to apply.” 
As they stand, we must take yield as 
our basis of judgment. This would be 
dangerous, because costs has not been 
considered. 

The “prepotent” element in this 
situation for cotton farmers is “net re- 
turn,” for net return is yield in dollars 
less the cost in dollars. Can we treat 
these facts to bring out our “prepotent” 
elements for teaching? 


TABLE II 
ed Yield| Value of, Cost of 

Amount Y id Due to increase! Nitrate Profit 
Nitrate| 1924— Nitrate @ Gc per of Soda) From 
of Soda 1928 | Soda| Pound | @ $50| Increase 
Pounds| 761 | Pounds 

50 823 62 | $3.72| $1.25) $2.47 

100 966 205 12.30 2.50 9.80 

150 | 1,023 262 15.72 8.75 | 11.97 
200 = 1,009 248 14.88 5.00; 9.88 


treatment of these facts to bring out 
sound bases of judgment. It shows not 
only “amount of nitrate” and “average 
yield,” but also “increased yield due to 
nitrate,” “value of increase,” “cost of 


*Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Georgia. 
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nitrate,” and “net returns.” 

So we bring these facts not to be 
batted about in our thinking in any old 
way, but to be dealt with thru definite 
guiding principles as bases of control- 
ling judgment. 

Let the Farmers Decide: If we have 
obtained the best available facts, and so 
organized them that the evening group 
ean think them thru according to sound 
economic principles, the third problem 
of evening class teaching will take care 
of itself—farmers will decide in the right 
direction. 
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the member will have a guide in carry- 
ing out his home enterprise. At the next 
meeting a review is always conducted, 
using the lesson sheet as a guide. 

No special attempt has been made to 
conduct supervised practice. However, 
as indicated by the pictures of my eve- 
ning class in poultry, supervised prac- 
tice is a natural outgrowth of the school. 
Most of the members of these schools 
live in the territory covered in visiting 
all-day projects. I drop in and see these 
members when on regular project trips. 
Usually they are visited as often as the 


Volley-ball at Marysville Eoening School 


“All Work and No Play—” 


RALPH W. MITCHELL, 
Director of Agriculture, 
Marysville, California 


URING the winter of 1930, we con- 

tinued our course in “recreation,” 
along with our courses in agriculture. 
These courses were held in the local 
rural district schoolhouses, featuring 
group singing, music appreciation, light 
drama, and games. This interest may 
not be directly agricultural in nature, 
but it has stimulated a feeling of co- 
operation in the several communities. 
Because of the success and demand, 
these classes will continue thru 1930. 
We believe that every high school 
should strive to assist the rural popula- 
tion in the solution of local problems 
and encourage farmers to make the 
secondary school a part of their pro- 
grams of life for personal improvement 
as well as vocational improvement. 


We have found that after spending an 
hour in well directed study of a voca- 
tional problem, it is a great assistance 
to class interest to turn our attention 
for an hour or more to playing games: 
handball, indoor baseball, basketball, or 
volley-ball. 


[Editor's Note: You will recall Mr. 
Mitchell gave us a good story about his 
evening class in poultry last June—s. 
T. w.] 


Evening School Strengthens 


Vocational Department 


GEORGE A. TUMBLESON, 
Princeton, Missouri 


AST winter I held a six weeks’ eve- 
ning class course in poultry. This 
is the usual length of such courses in 
this community. This class was held 
during the winter while the roads were 
frozen. My evening classes usually start 
when corn shucking is finished and run 
until oat planting time. Both men and 
women attended my poultry class. 

At the end of each lesson a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the job is given to 
every member. These sheets cover the 
main or key points of the lesson so that 


regular members of the vocational agri- 
culture class. 

I know of nothing that strengthens 
the department of vocational agricul- 
ture more than a successful evening 
school program. It helps the teacher get 
acquainted in the community, and gives 
him an opportunity of real service to 
the farmer. 


Survey Is Basis for Course 
A. LARRIVIERE, 
Agriculture Teacher, 

Sunset, Louisiana 


B* PERSONAL visits to 28 poultry 
raisers in my community, I ob- 
tained a definite survey of existing con- 
ditions and problems of poultry raising 
here. These data were analyzed and ar- 
ranged under each job found in the 
poultry enterprise. 

A chain was then drawn on the board 
with each link representing a job or 
— found in local poultry raising. 

rom the individuals in the class, I 
pulled out what link or links were weak- 
est. The response was good and it was 
found that every link was weak for some 
individuals. Some, however, said that 
only a few were weak with them, but 
that they were willing to contribute 
and take on new information along all 
the problems. 

At the time that the class was organ- 
ized, housing was a very timely problem 
to begin with and represented a weak 
link for a large proportion of the class. 
Information bearing on this problem 
was pulled out. Pictures and blueprints 
of houses were distributed to the mem- 
bers of the class and their advantages 
and disadvantages discussed in confer- 
ence procedure. One of the class mem- 
bers, a very successful poultryman of 
the community, took charge of the dis- 
cussion. This afforded much help in con- 
ducting the class. After the housing 
problem was thoroly discussed, the 
group set the date of the next meeting 
and also the problem to be dealt with. 


Is your state 100 percent for Agricul- 
tural Education? 
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Out of School Boys Take Special Courses 


E. D. PARNELL, Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, Runge, Texas 


EETING three nights a week 
M for a period of seven weeks, 

more than thirty-five farm 
boys from the Runge community came 
back to school last winter and found it 
to their liking. Twenty-eight boys com- 
pleted the courses and all agreed to 
come back for further study and in- 
struction if the part-time school con- 
tinues another year. 


The boys met and agreed to study 
dairying. They also wanted to study 
farm arithmetic, accounting, and prac- 
tical English and all these were included. 
In addition, a few lessons on citizenshi 
and law observance were given. C. T. 
Jones, superintendent of the Runge 
schools, and the writer, taught the 
classes and the local school board co- 
operated in furnishing all materials 
needed for class and laboratory work. 
Runge merchants gave attendance 
prizes for all sessions. Oscar Rannefeld, 
class member, made the highest score 
on the final examination and was 
awarded a 30-pound milk scale for his 
efforts. His éxamination score was 92 
percent. 


Each member of the class was milk- 
ing from two to eight cows, a survey 
disclosed, and a Babcock test for but- 
terfat. determination was run on these 
cows twice a month. This was done by 
the members, each member testing the 
cows on his own farm and keeping a 
check on the results. Now that the 
school is over some of the boys are to 
continue this, making a monthly test 
only, but keeping records on the amount 
of milk the cows give as well as on the 
amount and cost of her feed. Thus farm 
accounting was used in a practical way. 


The cows were fed right, too, as the 
records of the owners indicate. Rations 
of homegrown grains together with 
purchased protein supplements made up 
a fine grain ration while homegrown 
hays furnished roughage foér the ani- 
mals. The members also learned how to 
treat cows for various diseases common 
to the community as well as how to pre- 
vent those diseases. The class discovered 
that sanitation practiced at the right 
time prevents many diseases and many 
are practicing new rules of cleanliness 
in respect to their dairy herds. 

How to select a good dairy cow was 
discussed in the classroom as well as put 
in practice on the farm. Trips were 
made to good dairy farms where ani- 
mals were scored and classes of cows 
judged for utility purposes. The selec- 
tions of bulls was also handled from the 
standpoint of pedigree as well as indi- 
viduality. 

A community system of breeding for 
higher production was also worked out, 
the establishment of bull circles being 
the method agreed upon for bringing 
about general improvement. Three 
register-of-merit bulls were brought to 


the community and many scrub bulls 
were discarded for animals of better 
breeding. 

Rannefeld, the high scorer, is milking 
five cows. He is testing the milk monthly 
and since winning the milk scale has 
started weighing the milk as well as the 
feed for all animals. “I am testing now 
and not guessing,” Rannefeld said, and 
the results are disclosing losses that he 
had not known of before. This system 
of record keeping has caused him to see 
the advantage of this type of work and 
he has enlarged it to include poultry and 
other farm enterprises. 

Learning how to write a business let- 
ter was another valuable thing learned 
by the class, members state, and the in- 
structions given on how to secure farm 
bulletins were also of great value to 
those in the class. The farmer is a busi- 
ness man, C. T. Jones told the class, and 
he should use businesslike methods in 
his correspondence. Common mistakes 
made in spelling, punctuation, and sen- 
tence structure were pointed out, with 
members being given practice in cor- 
recting such errors that are usually 
made in letter writing. 

How many bushels of ear corn can be 
put in a bin 10x12x 16 feet, Jones 
asked, and the answer was given 
promptly. Likewise, the amount of hay 
in a stack was figured, the number of 
gallons of water in a cistern computed 
and the total number of acres in blocks 
of land with known dimensions were 
determined by class members. We tried 
to make the problems typical for any 
farm situation, Jones explained, and we 
encouraged our boys to bring problems 
from their own farms to be used for 
classroom study. 

How to figure depreciation on farm 
equipment was given a thoro study as a 
part of the accounting course. Members 
learned how to make notes at the bank, 
what a farm mortgage is and how it 
functions, and the value of insurance on 
the farm. Members were taught how to 
open an account at a bank, procedure 
to follow in borrowing money and how 
to make a deposit. Thus, it may be seen 
that the class was learning practical 
— that are used in everyday farm 
ife. 

Members of the class ranged in ages 
from 14 to 32, with the majority of 
them falling between 16 and 20 years. 
All were on the farm at the time and 
only a few were attending day school. 
A few had had high school training but 
most of the members were limited in 
educational training, many failing to 
reach the seventh grade of rural schools 
they had attended. The Runge school 
board, O. M. Lewis, president, was well 
pleased with the interest shown in this 
first part-time school and the majority 
of the members favor its continuance. 
The bovs, too, are urging that another 
such school be held and it seems that 


this type of instruction will become a 
vital and useful part of the Runge 
public school program. 


Individual Instruction 
W. E. HOWE 
JNDIVIDUAL instruction may well 
be called self instruction. It is not 
new at all in education but is probably 
a method that could well be employed 
to a greater degree. 

The purpose of individual instruction 
is to put the student on a self reliant 
basis as to his thinking, planning, and 
securing information. 

Individual instruction is usually car- 
ried on in connection with project study. 
It is my belief that this method could 
be employed to-a greater degree. My 
reasons for thinking so are as follows: 
each boy’s project is different, even tho 
several are in the same enterprise. There 
are several different enterprises repre- 
sented in all the projects. Each boy is 
interested only in his own project and 
since the projects are all different they 
should be studied from different view- 
points. These, then are very poor con- 
ditions in which to use the class method 
of instruction, and ideal conditions for 
individual instruction. 

Each boy’s farm is different from 
any other altho the same type of farm- 
ing may be general thruout the farms 
represented. The boys are usually inter- 
ested in the home farm to the exclusion 
of other farms. They are most inter- 
ested in the enterprises on that farm. 
Each of these enterprises and the jobs 
under them should be approached in a 
different way in order to make the most 
efficient use of what has been learned. 
These, again, are much better condi- 
tions for individual instruction than for 
class instruction. 

After considering the situation in this 
manner I decided to try it out. Last 
year I introduced individual instruction 
in connection with projects about the 
middle of the year. The boys liked it 
better than the other method of having 
the whole class on the same job. I then 
let them select enterprises they wished 
to study, make out their own job out- 
lines, and do the jobs selected. The last 
six weeks of the term each boy made 
out his own-time schedule in both shop 
and class work, accounting for each 
hour spent in vocational agriculture. 
They were quite successful in carrying 
out their programs. 

The following results were observed: 

(1) The quality of work was on a par 
with that done under the old method. 

(2) The boys showed more interest. 

(3) They learned where and how to 
secure needed information. 

(4) They learned how to lay out work 
and to follow their plans. 

(5) They learned how to better 
analyze jobs and enterprises. 
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Supervised Practice 


Financing Boy’s Supervised Practice 


Nelson C. Smith, Illinois; Harold Johnson, Colorado; L. E. Deister, Arizona 


NE of the real problems in secur- 
() ing practical and worthy super- 
roject work in our Voca- 
tional Agriculture courses is the difficul- 
ty of financing projects. Quite often a 
boy is unable to take Agriculture be- 
cause of this difficulty. And, needless to 
say, a boy of this type, if given an op 
tunity, quite often. makes the t 
booster for our Agriculture department. 
How then can we, as teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture, aid the boy in ob- 
taining financial backing for project 
work? With this idea in mind the authors 
of this article compiled a list of the ways 
in which boys have been given help in a 
financial way, to help them start and 
carry on their projects. The list is not 
complete, by any means, yet we feel 
that it will give teachers in the field a 
clue as to the possibilities of securing 
aid for project work. 


General Ways of Financing 


1. Boy has his own savings and money 
for the project. This is the ideal way ff 
the boy wants to and can use it. 

2. Financial backing of parents. This 
is the next best source and incidentally 
is a great way to bring the entire family 
into the business side of the boy’s proj- 
ect, providing an agreement is properly 
drawn up between the father or mother 
and son; also the agriculture teacher 
should co-operate and sign the agree- 
ment as witness or as one of the parties 
to the contract. 

3. Organization loans. 

A. Future Farmer chapter. The cha 
ter may borrow from a bank sidinetindy 
or have sufficient funds for this p 
Either way is all right, but it should be 
handled just as any ordinary loan, ex- 
cept that a somewhat lower interest 
could be charged when the chapter has 


sufficient funds without itself having to- 


borrow it. However, many banks will 
discriminate on a loan of this kind and 
give a more reasonable rate of interest. 

B. Loans from Commerical and Serv- 
ice clubs. Get the club to establish a 
fund for project work. This money is to 
be inanedl to boys on the recommenda- 
tion of an advisory committee. As the 
interest accumulates, the fund available 
increases. You can also get club mem- 
bers to sign penne notes for the boys. 

C. School funds. (1) School board loan 
for starting projects. See that the fund is 
handled in a distinct business way. (2) 
School activities fund. Secure aid from 
Principal or Superintendent in obtain- 
ing some of the activity funds for project 
"Tk heb Geek A good f 

: loans. training for 

any boy, but an adult has to back him 
up by signing his note. 

4. Individual loans. 

A. Agriculture teacher. A teacher can 
quite often loan a worthy boy enou 
money to finance his project, but 


must give the boy the proper business 
side of borrowing money. 

B. Outstanding farmers. Quite often 
leading farmers will co-operate readily 
in helping a worthy boy get started. 

C. Business men. Often feed dealers, 
elevator men, and the like, will help 
the boy along toward financing a proj- 
ect, particularly if the boy wants to use 
a special feed; he can establish a worth- 
while credit for the boy and often at a 
cut in price. 


Special Ways of Financing 


. Land rent on crop share plan. 
Use local conditions of rent and have a 
contract drawn up with the landlord 
and boy for their specific agreement. See 
that it is a fair and just agreement and 
that there are no loopholes which might 
cause trouble. 

2. Livestock leases on share-lease 
lan. Many good livestock concerns 
ve plans for leasing stock; also a good 
livestock lease form will aid in drawing 
up such a lease. Such a plan for swine is 
in use at Waverly, Illinois (see Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, June, 1930, 


page 88). x 

3. Thrift bank. This is an excellent 
plan to use in the F. F. A. chapter. Each 
member puts 5 cents per week into the 
fund. This money is then loaned to boys 
for project work at a reasonable rate of 
interest. All banking business can be 
handled by a board of directors of F. F. 
A. chapter. (This plan is used et La 
Mar, Colorado.) 

4. Magazine subscriptions. The Breed- 
er’s Gazette, in co-operation with sheep 
associations, secure sheep for boys who 
sell subscriptions. 

5. Sale of Appliances made in farm 
me Place the money from such sales 

F. A. chapter loan fund for project 


6. Livestock Breed Associations. Ani- 


mals are leased or loaned to boys thru © 


livestock associations. 

7. Local hatchery pays commission 
on sales of boy. Many hatchery men 
will pay a boy 10 percent for selling 
chicks for him; or the boy can take this 
10 pay in live chicks and thus get a 
real start in poultry. 

8. Selecting and harvesting seed on 
shares. The Casey, Illinois, Agriculture 
Department harvested sweet clover seed 
on the shares and built up a fund for 
their F. F. A. chapter. Also boys in corn 
project can secure seed to start with by 
selecting, storing, and germinating seed 
me a percent. 

lass projects. This is an excellent 
ais to get the boys to pool their sav- 
ings and start a co-operative class proj- 
ect. They should share in the profits in 
proportion to the amount invested. 

10. Get the boy a job at a creamery, 
or such like. This gives the boy a chance 
to earn a living kf Iso set aside a dollar 
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or so a week for a project. Allow him to 
deposit this savings in the F. F. A. loan 
fund for future use. 

As was previously stated, this is far 
from a complete list, yet it is surely a 
broad view of the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities available—and is far better 
than the old-time idea .of having 
Johnny’s dairy calf become Dad’s best 
cow or his gilt becoming a sow in Dad’s 


‘herd. Yearly repeating this process 


results in Johnny going to the city and 
Dad says, ‘“‘Well, Johnny wasn’t inter- 
ested in the farm, no-how.”’ 

Without a doubt there is some way 
to find financial backing for a project 
and we, as teachers, should always try to 
see that this kind of a handicap to a 
successful project is banished. 


Project Profit of $607.32 


W. O. ZIRNSTEIN, 
Simms, Montana 


AnX=t profit of $607.32 from 8%4 
acres of sugar beets is the accom- 
plishment of Raleigh Barlow, a voca- 
tional agriculture junior student at the 
Simms high school. Raleigh planned the 
project and directly did or supervised 
the labor required to produce the 134% 
tons of beets. 

From the total income of $1,029.79 
was subtracted $308.27 for labor, $25.70 
for seed, $26.34 for phosphate fertilizer, 
$35 for barnyard manure, and $26.16 
or the difference between the land rental 
of $10 per acre and the fertilizers fur- 
nished by his father, making a total cost 
of production valued at $422.47. 

The net income of $607.32 plus a 
labor income of $39.16 will be invested 
in his father’s farm in which Raleigh 
has a personal interest and which will 
later play a large part in defraying his 
college expenses. 

Raleigh Barlow believes that a longer 
growing season plus the use of phos- 
phate enabled him to raise an average of 
over fifteen tons per acre on the eight 
acres and a yield of 18 tons on a three- 
acre plot which last year produced only 
one-half that amount. 

A dairy project was also carried by 
Raleigh this past summer. He is not 
only a good project member, but one of 
the outstanding students in high school. 
He is a member of the debating team, 
treasurer of his class, treasurer of the 
Dramatic Club, and vice-president of 
the Future Farmers of America. 


Showing That Pays 


Members of the vocational agricul- 
ture classes at Vinton, lowa, won prizes 
at state and county fairs this year aggre- 
gating $703.75. Their cash expenses in 
showing were $172.46. If personal ex- 
penses involved in attending the fairs 
are added, a profit of $231.29 still re- 
mains, in addition to the educational 
profits accruing. 
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Farm Mechanics 


Kansas Boys Do the Impossible 


Vocational Class Farms 75 Acres _ 
L. N. JEWETT, Vocational Teacher, Parsons, Kansas 


E WERE fortunate in being 
W reas to take advantage of the 

proposed plan for the agricul- 
ture class to operate a farm when it 
came to us last May. I had already made 
contacts with landowners in the vicin- 
ity of Parsons by attempting to secure 
reliable tenants for their places. Mr. 
White, one of the owners of the Twi- 
light Poultry Company, called me to see 
if I could find a renter for some of their 
land that they had not been able to 
lease. I told him I thought I could ar- 
range to get the land worked, altho this 
was late in the crop season, about the 
tenth of May. 


The land was very poor as it had been 
farmed to wheat for years until the fer- 
tility was so low that it would not make 
a return large enough to pay for the cost 
of production. The year previous a small 
patch of the best land had been planted 
to corn, but the crop was so poor that 
they did not even harvest it. There 
were about 75 acres in the tract and 
much of it was heavily sodded to water- 
grass and weeds. I put the proposition 
up to the boys and we went out to see 
the land and decided to try to work out 
a plan to handle it. The boys decided 
that soy beans would be the best crop to 
grow on such poor ground that late in 
the season. They tackled the study of 
soy bean production with a vim and 
interest that surprised me. The boys 
went to Mr. White and he offered them 
a very liberal lease because as he said, 
they had been forced to hire a man to 
mow down the weeds in order to keep 
the place presentable. 


The lease was to the effect that the 
owners of the land would furnish the 
seed and inoculation until the crop was 

roduced and sold. This expense was to 
Soca a first lien on the crop. After 
this was paid, the 


boys were enthusiastic over the plan but 
it seems they were to run into a snag. 

The boys and I called on all four of 
the machinery companies that sell ma- 
chinery in Parsons, and asked them to 
co-operate according to the plan sug- 
gested. While they were considering this 
plan we asked the support of our super- 
intendent, Mr. Hughes, and of the 
school board. 


Mr. Hughes was very much in favor 
of the idea of the plan but cautioned us 
that it would be difficult to execute. 
Such a project attempted and allowed 
to fail would damage the morale of the 
department and the attitude of the 
farmers very much, he thought. We are 
indebted to Mr. Hughes for his hearty 
support and constant interest. He 
visited the project in nearly every stage 
and feels that it has been very much 
worth while. 

The Massey-Harris Company and the 
John Deere and the Caterpillar local 
dealers took up the plan with their re- 
spective headquarters. The John Deere 
Company said that they would be very 
glad for us to use their machinery but 
the only plan they would consider 
would be for the school or some reliable 
person to sign the notes and actually 
buy all of the machinery with the spe- 
cial privilege of waiving a down pay- 
ment and letting the crop pay for the 
machinery. 

The boys did not consider this feasi- 
ble. Mr. Iverson, assistant sales mana- 
ger of the Caterpillar Company, wrote 
a very interesting letter in which he 
said that they would do it if they felt 
more certain of the success of the plan. 
He said that every teacher of agricul- 
ture was a mighty busy human and 


lacked the experience to successfully 


carry on such a project. He said the 


local dealers would be glad to demon- 
strate the operation of the machinery 
on their own sales floor. Our experience 
with the project makes this read like a 
huge joke. 

Mr. Young, the manager of the local 
International Harvester Company 
plant, at first made light of the project 
by calling us “boy scouts.” The boys 
insisted that they meant business and 
finally Mr. Young explained to us the 
whole difficulty of the plan. It was that 
if a new machine is taken out and used, 
even on a small acreage, the depreci- 
ation on it is very great. Dealers are 
leary of any plan that will take a new 
machine and make a second-hand one 
out of it. He explained that the reason 
for this was the fact that when a pur- 
chaser comes in he will refuse to accept 
any such machine unless it can be pur- 
chased at a greatly reduced price. This 
i human nature. He told the boys that 
he would have to be assured $600 in 
order to make up the depreciation on 
the machines used. The boys decided it 
would be impossible to make this guar- 
antee and voted to give up the project 
as a class. 

It seemed to me we were missing a 
mighty fine opportunity to give the boys 
some experience with machinery and 
for a good project with such a liberal 
lease. The thought occurred to me to 
make use of some tractors that the boys 
had, and rent from the International 
some machines we needed. We were for- 
tunate in having one of the boys whose 
dad owns a Farmall, altho he did not 
own a cultivator attachment. The father 
of another one of the boys owned a 
15-30 International. These boys agreed 
to tackle it with their dads’ consent and 
we began planning our group project. 

Next, we had to figure a way to finance 

P the gas bill. This 


company was to 
get one-third of 
the crop up to $1 
per acre. This was 
not much of a re- 
turn, but it must 
be remembered 
that a good deal of 
the land had not 
been in crops for 
several years and 
was very difficult 
to plow. 

The next prob- 
lem we had was to 
secure the machin- 
ery to handle the 
project. This 
signed lease was 
the first step and 
gave us something 
to work on. The 


constituted a big 
problem. We fig- 
ured it would take 
$200 to buy the gas 
and oil to carry 
the project to com- 
pletion. We scout- 
ed around and 
finally located a 
gas dealer who was 
a good scout and 
had attended our 
agricultural col- 
lege. He was inter- 
ested in the proj- 
ect and agreed to 
go shares with the 
rest of us, to fur- 
nish the needed 


se gasoline, oils, and 
i a greases, and to wait 
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for his pay until the beans were sold. 

We started to plow the ground on 
May 24. We plowed a couple of days 
and it was very apparent that we could 
not get all of the 75 acres plowed, disced, 
harrowed, and planted in time for best 
results. We conceived the idea of hav- 
ing all the machinery companies out on 
a plowing demonstration for us. We 
asked the companies and they heartily 
agreed to do so. The Parsons Daily Sun 
contributed a $25 display ad to adver- 
tise the demonstration. The Massey- 
Harris Company brought out their four- 
wheel drive general purpose tractor and 
pulverator plow, also their 15-30 trac- 
tor and the one-way disc. The John 
Deere Company brought their 15-30 
and one-way disc. The Caterpillar 
people entered a 30 and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company brought out 
a new Farmall and 15-30. 

We plowed about 50 acres that day 
. and then we proceeded with the boys’ 
15-30, with plowing and discing. The 
weather had been rainy up until the 
time we plowed the ground but it turned 
dry and threatened to dry out our 
ground too much. We hurried the disc- 
ing as much as possible but we decided 
that the ground was drying so rapidly 
that it should be rolled. We hooked up 
the harrow with the corrugated roller 
behind, which we borrowed from a 
neighboring farmer. 

We made a deal with the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company to rent a 
planter, a rotary hoe, and motor culti- 
vator for $100 for the season. The ques- 
tion of what variety of beans to plant 
was a serious problem. The county 
agent recommended the Lareto bean. 
This is a hay bean but is late and does 
not always mature seed. However, it is 
the heaviest yielder when it does ma- 
ture. Mr. E. B. Wells, extension soil spe- 
cialist from the college, and Mr. I. K. 
Landon in charge of the experimental 
fields of southeastern Kansas, urged us 
to plant the A. K. variety. This bean 
has given the most consistent yields 
over a period of years and was espe- 
cially good when it was desired to com- 
bine the crop for seed because of its 
habit of growth. We finally decided on 
A. K. variety because of the harvest- 
ing problem. 

We secured certified A. K. beans from 
Fort Scott and got ready to plant them. 
We took the horse planter from the 
International Harvester and borrowed 
another from a neighbor, installed stub 
tongues in both and hooked them up to 
the Farmall. We planted them as recom- 
mended, regular corn-planter width so 
that we could use the motor cultivator. 
We made short work of this operation 
by planting four rows at a time. We 
inoculated all of the beans but the 
ground was very dry, even dusty, and 
we did not get as good results as tho the 
ground had been a little more moist. We 
did not have to harrow or dise the 
ground that had been plowed with the 
pulverator plow but planted directly 
without further preparation. After 
about six days, it began raining again 
and rained almost constantly for over a 
week. The beans came up nicely and we 
got a good stand. It rained so much it 
crusted a good deal of the ground and 
when it finally did drv off so that we 
could use the rotary hoe, the ground 
bad packed and crusted so badly that 
we had to weight down the hoe with 
heav¥ rocks. We borrowed another hoe 


and hooked up the two behind the 
Farmall. We were not satisfied with the 
results because the ground was so hard, 
so we got a four-section harrow and 
harrowed it all. About two weeks later 
we went over it with the rotary hoe 
again and then about 2 week later we 
started the motor cultivator. We had 
very few weeds by now. We had a rain 
a short time after cultivation which 
crusted the ground again. We went back 
over it with the rotary hoe for the last 
time. At this time the beans were about 
12 inches tall and of course we killed a 
few beans but with the ground loose 
below we feel it did excellent work. We 
did not need to cultivate it again for a 
considerable time because the weather 
turned dry and a few weeds grew. Yes, 
the weather turned real dry, in fact we 
had the driest weather that had been 
recorded here in 47 years. The corn and 
sorghum crops dried up; even our beans 
showed signs of damage. Many of them 
curled during the middle of the day, on 
days when the hot wind blew. We were 
rather doubtful of the results at this 
time, but the fact that we had kept the 
weeds down resulted in a considerable 
saving in moisture. The ground dried 
out as deep as we cultivated it but there 
was moisture below. Up to this time we 
found no nodules on the beans. Late in 
the summer it started to rain and the 
beans looked better. As -the weeds 
started up again we made our last culti- 
vation. Some of the beans were in bloom 
at this time and we were afraid we 
would damage the flowers but we wanted 
to keep the weeds in check so we went 
over it this last time. During the time 
we were plowing, the boys were given 
an opportunity to operate the different 
machines. Especially were the Massey- 
Harris and John Deere people courte- 
ous in letting the boys operate the ma- 
chines and explaining the different 
points in their operation. Some of the 
companies were consumed with the 
competitive idea, wanting to have 
straight rows and nice plowing so as to 
appeal to the public and would not let 
the boys drive their machines. This is a 
natural but selfish motive. 

The extreme dry weather stunted the 
growth of the plants and the beans 
matured with the height of plant rang- 
ing from 14 to 20 inches. It began to 
look like we would not get over 4 or 5 
bushels of beans to the acre, but the 
beans went ahead and set a nice crop. 
Our next problem was harvesting, and 
we had planned to use a combine in 
order to reduce the cost. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company has sold a 
No. 6 eight-foot combine to a man about 
25 miles from here. We decided to use 
this machine because the soy-bean at- 
tachment could be bought for $11 and 
the International would get it for us 
and keep it in stock without charge. 
The soy-bean attachment for the No. 8 
combine would have cost us $85 and 
naturally we could not expect such 
service on this machine. We made a deal 
with the owner of the combine to rent 
it for $100. The International were kind 
enough to loan us a large truck which 
we used to haul this machine 25 miles 
to our field. We went out as a class and 
with the help of the International ex- 
pert, put on the attachment and set the 
machine in readiness. The next prob- 
lem we had was the power take-off for 
our 15-30 tractor. We borrowed one 
that had not been installed and we 
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learned how to attach it. We then 
hooked up the machine and started the 
combine. The picture was taken the 
first day. We did quite a bit of experi- 
menting to adjust the wind and the 
riddles for best results. We received in- 
struction and direction from the com- 
bine man for the International Har- 
vester Company. The International 
combine has a solid platform that raises 
and lowers but will not tilt. This made 
it so we could not get closer to the 
ground than about four or five inches 
and so we lost quite a few beans at the 
base of the stalk. It seems that a low 
bar attachment on the platform can be 
added to make the machine cut right 
next to the ground. In an ordinary 
year, however, the A. K. beans will be 
high enough and the beans will not set 
so close to the ground as to give us any 
trouble. The machine worked nicely and 
we ran right thru to the finish except 
for one stop on account of rain. We 
were anxious to let the beans get dry 
enough so the germination would not be 
injured. We really waited too long to 
start in anxiety over the germination 
and as a result many of the later beans 
popped out before we got to the har- 
vest. This was increased because of a 
sharp killing frost that hastened the 
drying process. We sacked the beans and 
stored them to dry out. We still have 
the problem of recleaning and sacking 
and selling these beans. We had them 
certified by thé Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Association and the indications 
are that we will have no trouble selling 
the entire 600 bushels for seed. We feel 
that we had a mighty fine opportunity 
to get some good experience in the oper- 
ation and care of these machines. It 
was very enlightening to find the con- 
dition that one of these tractors was in. 
When we asked the father about the 
use of the Farmall he said it was in good 
shape except a little something wrong 
with the carburetor. When we investi- 
gated we found that the brakes were 
completely worn out and one shoe was 
broken on the mechanism that locks the 
rear wheel for short turning. The gears 
and spindle that control turning the 
front wheels were worn so that it was 
difficult to drive it down the road. It 
was rere to completely overhaul 
these parts. The International co-oper- 
ated with help and only charged us 50 
percent of the cost of the repairs. We 
found that it would be impossible for 
a dealer to teach the boys how to oper- 
ate their machines on their own sales 
floor as our caterpillar friend suggested. 

The necessary cash expense will be 
paid and the money remaining will be 
divided among those in the group. We 
fee] this has been a very valuable proj- 
ect to create interest among the boys, 
to give them an unusual opportunity to 
learn by actual experience the oper- 
ation, care, oiling, and repairing of dif- 
ferent farm machines as well as a com- 
munity project to show what may be 
done on the poor worn out soils. 

The question of depreciation is the 
difficult one and will require that large 
enough area be farmed to justify this 
depreciation. We would like to see this 
project developed until we could rent 
a place well enough equipped to carry 
on a dairy class project, furnishing milk 
for school use, some baby beef projects, 
and so forth, and raise all the feed for 
them. This may be too much to hope 
for but it might materialize. 
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Cleaning Up the Shop 


DONALD PHARIS, 
Richmond, Missouri 


HE call: “Time to Clean Up!” has 

no worries for me now, because I 
have “placed” most all of the work on 
the shoulders of the boys, and they like 
it—and it does them good. 

At the beginning of the shop year 
the boys elect a shop “Cleanup Mana- 
ger,’ and a “Tool Manager,’ whose 
business is to see that the shop is cleaned 
up properly and the tools returned to 
their proper places in good order. 

The cleanup manager, with the ad- 
vice of the teacher, assigns a certain 
place in the shop for which each boy is 
to be responsible for keeping in good 
order. One boy has a certain bench; 
another sees that the forges are cleaned 
and neat; another sees that the lumber 
racks are kept in order; another sees to 
the nail boxes, keeps them filled and 
sorted properly, and so on. 

Every boy has his job; he is a respon- 
sible person, and he knows it. When the 
manager finds a certain part of the shop 
not left in proper order, he knows just 
whom to jump on, and to report to the 
teacher, if necessary. 

When the cleanup manager says 
“O.K.” to the teacher, the teacher gives 
the word of dismissal. No one is allowed 
to leave until the teacher gives permis- 
sion, and he does not do this until the 
cleanup manager reports to him that 
the shop is in order. 

The boys now know that the shop is 
their own; each one has his job, and the 
work is far easier for the teacher. 


Shop Point Grading 
W. F. BARKER, 
Amsden, Ohio 

WAS very much interested in the 

article by Mr. L. C. Shank on “Grad- 
ing By Points” in Farm Shop. I have 
been using this system and was glad to 
get a list of Mr. Shank’s shop jobs and 
point schedule. 

I have come to the conclusion after 
four years of experience that we cannot 
emphasize quality of work too much. 
In using the point system I not only 
give points for each completed job, but 
I grade each job. This holds the pupil 
down to doing neat work besides get- 
ting quantity. This trains them to do the 
best work in the least amount of time; 
a quality which the world demands. 

or every five points below standard 
one step of our grading system is taken 
from their grade and for every five 
points above our standard one step is 
added to the grade; thus the grade 
passes or fails to pupil. 

I have had no trouble with the boys 
getting too many points as might be 
expected. This can be avoided by ad- 
justing the point schedule and grading 
system to suit. 

I require that each boy get a certain 
number of points in each type of work 
such as soldering, leather work, rope 
work, and so forth. This gives the boy 
the greatest variety of experience. With 
a few such regulations the system nearly 
works itself, allowing the instructor to 
use more time for teaching instead of 
supervising. 

The advantages of the system as I see 
it are: it promotes a more industrious 
shop, it develops efficiency in the boy, 
it solves the discipline problem, the in- 
structor has more time for teaching, 
and the boys like it. 


Books You Should Know 


A Thought - Provoking Book 


HANDBOOK of Teaching Skills,” 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., by W. 
H. Lancelot of Ames, Iowa. The most 
logical treatise of the business of teach- 
ing that has come to my attention. A 
careful reading of this book will con- 
vince the most skeptical that teaching is 
more than a stufling process, and will 
portray in the clearest of language the 
skills involved in good teaching. “It fol- 
lows that teaching, which seeks merely 
the acquisition of knowledge, which 
gives no thought to whether the facts 
acquired will be retained or forgotten, 
and which measures its résults by tests 
of any description revealing only tem- 
porary possession of the knowledge at 
or near the time of its acquisition, is 
essentially malpractice, and as such 
should be repudiated by right-minded 
teachers generally,” is a statement by 
the author which illustrates the grasp of 
the problem and clarity of expression. 

Professor Lancelot states that three 
primary determinants of retention ap- 
pear to be indispensable; namely, Inter- 
est, Understanding, and Use in Our 
Thinking. All good teaching should 
have, among other aims, these three: 
(1) to develop interest in the thing 
taught; (2) to secure clear understand- 
ing of it on the part of the students, and 
(3) to incorporate it into their “sys- 
tems” of thought in such a manner as to 
insure that it will be used subsequently 
in their spontaneous thinking. The first 
seven skills deal with the problem of 
interest, six of the listed skills contribute 
directly to true understanding, and 
while most of the skills involved have 
some bearing upon subsequent use, the 
two last listed skills have particular 
importance in this connection. This 
book is not designed primarily for 
Smith-Hughes. teachers of agriculture, 
but is intended for all persons who want 
to make of themselves better teachers. 
A “Handbook of Teaching Skills” is the 
most interesting, stimulating, and worth- 
while text on the business of teaching 
that has come to our attention and we 
strongly recommend an intelligent pe- 
rusal of same.—a. P..D. 


A Stimulating Book 


Te Many Farmers, by Wheeler Mc- 
Millen, published by William Mor- 
row & Company, New York, price $2. 
An immensely interesting book that 
should be carefully read by every Smith- 
Hughes teacher, his farmer patrons, and 
such of his students as possess inquiring 
minds. The book contains 334 pages, 
divided into eight parts and 46 chapters. 
The number of chapters will give one 
an idea of the diversity of agricultural 
problems discussed. You may not agree 
with the author in all his premises, but 
you will be stimulated to clearer think- 
ing on problems vital to all vocational 
agricultural workers. Many times hon- 
ored theories are challenged, and smug 
complacency is given a rude jolt. Politi- 
cal “panaceas” will not aid the American 
farmer, but he can help himself thru 
education and intelligent application. 
Many chapters in this book could well 
be used by your Future Farmer Clubs 
as subjects for study and discussion. 
Not much space is given the program 


of vocational education in agriculture. 
MeMillen thinks we have too many 
farmers, and you will likely agree, but 
he believes in the future of farming for 
those who have ability. Smith-Hughes 
teachers should read this book, as their 
primary purpose is to train young men 
to be intelligent farmers. For an inter- 
esting and stimulating portrayal of the 
agricultural situation in all its ramifi- 
cations, we have not seen the equal of 
Too Many Farmers.—a. P. p. 


A Help for Speakers 


How to Speak Effectively, Peabody; 
a John Wiley and Sons, New 

ork City; price $1.50. Everyone would 
like to speak effectively—and most of 
us do not. The writer has bored others 
and he has frequently been similarly 
afflicted by others. Future Farmers and 
especially officers and advisers are 
called upon to speak frequently. We 
often really do have something worth- 
while even tho we have a hard time 
explaining. We tremble and stutter and 
flounder. 

We have tried to read books on public 
speaking but they are dry and impracti- 
cal. They seem to be written for teach- 
ers of English and Patrick Henrys. How 
to Speak Effectively is written for us. 
The suggestions are practical, the lan- 
guage non-technical and the whole pub- 
lication is brief and enjoyable. Above 
all it simply tells us exactly how to pre- 

are a speech or talk and to give it. 

here is also a division devoted to the 
conduct of meetings presenting clearly 
all that most of us really need to know 
about such a responsibility. This alone 
justifies the purchase of the publication. 
The chapter officers should have a copy 
available and they and all the members 
should use it. Why shouldn’t five min- 
utes be devoted at several meetings to 
a few of the features which every F. F. 
A. should know? Thus at one meeting a 
member could explain and demonstrate 
how a motion should be put and han- 
dled—s. c. M. 


Soils 

Soils and Soil Management, by C. E. 
Millar; 465 pp., profusely illustrated, 
Webb Publishing Co. Twenty-seven 
chapters are treated. The problem 
method is used. Students are encour- 
aged to make a thoro analysis of the 
problem before beginning the discus- 
sion of ways of solving same. The per- 
sonal direction attitude is carried thru- 
out the book. The plan of organization 
and presentation of subject matter will 
aid in bringing about a spirit of co- 
operation between student and teacher, 
and unless such a condition exists there 
is likely to be little teaching accom- 
plished. Technical knowledge neces- 
sary to answer the various management 
problems arising on the farm, home 
grounds, and garden is included. The 
book is well illustrated and a glossary 
is included.—a. P. D. 


H. B. Allen, director of education for 
Near East Relief, Salonica, Greece, re- 
cently sent his check for three subscrip- 
tions to Agricultural Education. 
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Future Farmers 
of America 


The Future of the American Farmer 


[This Speech Placed Third in the National Contest] 


ROBERT JONES, Vocational Agriculture Student, Hooper, Utah 


N NO field of production has there 
been a more amazing change during 
the last century than in agricul- 

ture. As a result of this transformation, 
there has arisen a new and significant 
roblem upon the solution of which 
argely depends the future of farming. 
To comprehend the truth of these state- 
ments, let us compare the modern farm 
with the farm of a hundred years ago. 

During the early nineteenth century 
the tiller of the soil worked with a 
wooden plow and wooden harrow which 
he made in his own shop. In a garden at 
one side of the house he produced his 
own fruit and vegetables. This farmer 
had no surplus to market, and he neither 
depended on other industries nor co- 
operated with neighboring farmers. On 
his farm seeds were broadcast or hand- 
dropped, and the farmer cultivated with 
a hoe. After a long summer’s toil was 
over and the grain had ripened, he cut 
it with a scythe and cradle, and flailed 
out the kernels. His equipment was in- 
deed inadequate. Great crop losses re- 
sulted from poor seed selection, inade- 
quate cultivation, lack of control of 
weeds, insects, and other pests—all evi- 
dences of unscientific methods. To 
change his conditions, it was necessary 
for this farmer to increase production. 

The modern agriculturist is fitting 
himself into a world of specialized indus- 
try. More than ever he depends upon 
others to produce part of the things he 
needs and to consume part of his pro- 
duction. He prepares vast acres for seed 
with tractors and steel plows. The 
scythe cradle has been replaced by com- 
bine harvesters. Electric power lights 
his buildings and drives his stationary 
machinery; adequate equipment now 
saves time and strength for the success- 
ful farmer. Today certified seed is 
widely used; plant pathologists and 
ecologists have found ways of fighting 
weeds and insects and of guarding ani- 
mals against diseases. Science has made 
its contribution toward increased pro- 
duction and will continue to serve the 
farmer when he is confronted with pro- 
duction problems. 

But this utilization of science has 
brought a more difficult problem which 
remains to be solved, that of more re- 
munerative marketing. Money and re- 
search spent to increase production 
benefit little unless the farmer can dis- 
pose profitably of the new surplus. The 
miost difficult problems associated with 
marketing arises from the fact that the 
modern farmer has little control over 
the market in which he does the buying 
and selling. He buys in a market in 
which the sellers have already secured 


for themselves the advantage of co- 
operation and controlled output. He 
sells in a market in which he competes 
with his fellow farmers for the price the 
consumer will pay for an article that is 
injudiciously marketed. 

Conditions such as these indicate that 
the solution to the most significant 
problem of agriculture is co-operation 
in marketing. But such co-operation 
cannot be attained until the farmers 
sense their inter-dependence and are 
willing to forego temporary individual 
advantage for the ultimate good of all 
farmers in their line of production. 


Robert Jones, Hooper, Utah 


Winner of third place in the National F. F. A. 
Public Speaking Contest. Active in school 
affairs, successful in his work, he made a 
splendid impression before his audience in 
Kansas City. He will succeed in life. 


According to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, agriculture is only 33 
percent organized as compared with 75 
percent for industry in general. All ob- 
servers agree that other industries have 
been more efficient than agriculture in 
purchasing and marketing. To improve 
this condition the farmer must organize. 

His first objective thru co-operative 
effort would be to regulate the volume 
of production. The necessity for this is 
made evident by the recent condition of 
the wheat market. By making use of 
data collected by the Federal Farm 
Board, national co-operatives, and agri- 
cultural colleges, the farmer could more 
nearly adjust supply to demand and 
improve his system of production. . 

The second function of the farm or- 
ganization would be to control market- 
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ing, both ing and selling. One or- 
ganization revealing the benefits of co- 
operative purchasing is the Grange 
League Federation, which operates in 
and around New York State. It is prin- 
cipally a feed and grain service organi- 
zation; but in some cases it handles 
other farm supplies. According to its 
publication, The Shareholder, the net 
wholesale purchases by patrons over a 
ten month period ending April 30, 1930, 
totaled slightly over $24,500,000. The 
ratio of overhead expense to purchases, 
during this same period, was only 1.1 
percent. The 65,000 farmers, who them- 
selves own and control this organization, 
benefit by savings that result from this 
low overhead and from a rebate on their 
purchases. 

That the co-operative selling of farm 
products adds a further solution to the 
farmer’s problem is shown in the in- 
stance of the Utah Poultry Producers 
Association which has been operating 
successfully for seven years. At its be- 
ginning, according to Clyde C. Ed- 
munds, general manager, the producers 
were able to get only about 10 percent 
of their eggs in the top grade, while 
today the average thruout the state 
would be approximately 60 percent. By 
reason of the improvement of quality 
they are realizing at least $2 per case 
more than before. Thru co-operative 
selling they actually procure 75 percent 
of the retail selling price on the New 
York market. For 1929 the association 
showed receipts of $9,200,000. It saves 
the farmer approximately 30 percent on 
all the feed that he buys; and the asso- 
ciation’s auditor reports that its per- 
centage of overhead expense was the 
lowest of any firm he had ever audited. 

A typical marketing organization is 
the National Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation which promises to make a real 
contribution to the future of farming. 
The Breeders Gazette publishes the 
following statement: “A farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled system of live- 
stock marketing which has long been 
dreamed of is now here under the spon- 
sorship of the United States govern- 
ment itself. Every co-operative live- 
stock marketing group in America may 
now affiliate with the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association.” This mas- 
terly accomplishment has been achieved 
largely thru the efforts of the Federal 
Farm Board. It will be possible for this 
organization to control the future live- 
stock market over the entire country. 

But as further insurance of the future 
success of farming the farm youth 
should be educated in present-day prob- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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lems. Theodore Roosevelt once said: “If 
you are going to get better farming, 
educate the boy not the farmer.” The 
4-H Club and the Future Farmers of 
America should contribute much to the 
future of agriculture. Chapters of the 
Future Farmers of America designated 
as F, F. A. have been established in 
agricultural schools in 42 states. Cer- 
tainly the uniting of 350,000 4-H boys 
and 75,000 Future Farmers should be a 
step in the right direction. The value of 
the training given by these two organi- 
zations is illustrated in the case of a boy 
who won the right to represent his state 
at the American Royal Livestock Show 
last year. He began his career as a mem- 
ber of the 4-H Club and continued in 
vocational training until he became a 
Future Farmer. He now owns six 
registered dairy cows, a modern poultry 
coop, and 250 pullets. Last summer he 
grew an acre of onions. His investment 
represents a total of $1,950 which he has 
earned from the results of his own 
labors. 

The most significant thing the F. F. 
A. ean do in this great movement is to 
supply leadership. Upon one occasion 
Secretary Hyde of the Department of 
Agriculture stated that: “The possibili- 
ties of the F, F. A. are immeasurable 
and thru their leadership we may expect 
a new agriculture; an agriculture 
lighted by science and organization to 
demand an equal share with industry 
in the nation’s general prosperity.” If 
the farmer of tomorrow is a product of 
such organizations as the F. F. A. and 
the 4-H Club, he will certainly possess 
the spirit of efficiency and co-operation. 

Already he has solved the problem of 
the past, which was to increase produc- 
tion. But out of the solution to that 
difficulty arises the problem of market- 
ing. When the American agriculturist is 
so educated and has such leadership as 
will enable him, thru co-operation, to 
regulate and to improve production and 
to control marketing, he will have sur- 
mounted his present problem. Then the 
American farm will indeed be what the 
poet called it: “The home of happy 
men.” 


lowa Selects Speaking Subject 


OWA’S “Open Forum Contest,” which 

is intended to connect with the Na- 
tional Public Speaking Contest, is being 
conducted this year for the second time 
under somewhat different rules. State 
finals will be held May 7, 1931. 

The subject for discussion this year 
is “What can Iowa farmers do toward 
the prevention and control of agricul- 
tural surpluses?” Each contestant will 
offer a 12-minute presentation, to be 
followed by eight minutes of question- 
ing by judges and audience. Contestants 
are limited to representatives of Future 
Farmer chapters. 

The judges are Charles E. Hearst, 

resident of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Didseniiied: Glenn B. Miller, president 
of the Iowa Farmers Union; and H. A 
Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

It is expected that local contests spon- 
sored by Future Farmer groups will be 
generally held, stimulating wide discus- 
sion of the surplus problem thru the 
state during the coming fall and winter. 

A source book and bibliography is 
being prepared which is available in 
limited numbers to persons outside 
Iowa.—H. M. H. 


A Letter From the F. F. A. 
Camp in Tennessee 


F. F. A. Camp, Doyle, Tennessee. 
August 12, 1930. 

Dear Bud: You know I promised to 
write and tell you something about the 
Future Farmers’ Camp, Bud, if you had 
known what I know now you would 
have come on with us, anyway. Boy! 
it’s great. 

I hardly know how to tell you all I 
want to tell. Suppose I start at the be- 
ginning: You know we left Mt. Juliet 
about 8:30 Monday morning. Well, we 
came up to camp by way of Murfrees- 
boro and McMinnville. The camp is lo- 
cated two miles off highway No. 1, about 
ten miles south of Sparta. We came to 
camp just before dinner. The first place 
we came to was the main building. It is 
a large, three-story frame structure, 
auditorium and kitchen on first floor 
and lockers and sleeping quarters on 
the second and third floor. 

We were met by Mr. G. B. Thack- 
ston, our supervisor for Middle Ten- 
nessee. He issued us our equipment 
which consisted of a regulation army 
mess kit, knife, fork, and spoon, and an 
enamel cup that will hold about a quart. 
We soon used these, as the dinner bell 
rang about this time. We passed by the 
counters and were served cafeteria style. 
And boy, what helpings! Cornbread, 
creamed potatoes, fried chicken and 
gravy, iced tea (the big cup full), and 
ice cream. We took our food down the 
steps into the dining hall. There is 
nothing in the dining hall except a table 
50 feet long, with benches on each side 
to sit on. 

After finishing dinner, we took our 
“dishes” and washed and dried them. 
(This was the first time I missed 
mamma.) 

Immediately after dinner we were 
assigned lockers and cots. The cots are 
double deckers—one fellows sleeps 
about three feet above another. I hap- 
pened to get a “lower.” I am glad of it, 
for I might fall out and get a hard 
bump. There are cots to accommodate 
200 boys. 

Just off the northwest corner of the 
main building is a small structure. In 
this are servants’ quarters, showers, 
lavatories, and so forth. It sure does 
feel refreshing to get under a cold 
shower, after having so much hot, dry 
weather at home. The next place we 
visited was the swimming “hole.” It is 
the Caney Fork River, about nine miles 
above Rock Island dam. The water is 
from three to twenty feet deep. 
Anchored to the bank are two floating 
docks to play on, a motor boat, and 
about a dozen rowboats. These boats 
are privately owned but can be rented 
for a small sum. 

Several of the boys go boating every 
oy, and a few have put out some trout 
ines. 

Now, Bud, I'll tell you what we do 
during the regular day: A whistle 
blows at 5:30 a. m. This is a signal to 
rise and dress for breakfast. If a fellow 
wants to, he can go to the river and 
swim for half an hour. My observation 
is, however, that few boys avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. They begin 
forming a line in front of the dining- 
room door nearly an hour before each 


meal, 
After breakfast a group of boys cleans 
up the building and grounds. This takes 


less than an hour and each boy works 
in this group once during the week. 

The rest of the morning is taken up 
in sports. Baseball, tennis, pitching 
horseshoes, swimming, boat riding, or 
whatever a fellow wants to do. John 
Murray was a star in some of the base- 
ball games. He and “Moon” Garrett got 
right hot in the horseshoe pitching con- 
test, too. 

Dinner is served at noon. From then 
until about 2 o’clock is a rest period. A 
fellow may sleep, play checkers, domi- 
noes, or read the papers. The camp gets 
a bundle of each of the following papers: 
Nashville Tennessean, Knoxville Jour- 
nal, Memphis Commercial, and Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

From 2 to 6 p. m. are sports again. 
Supper is served at 6:30. After supper, 
vesper services are held, announce- 
ments made, and stunts put on. Indoor 
games are also played after supper. 

At 10 p. m. we begin to get ready for 
bed, and at 10:15 the lights are turned 
out. I am unable to give you any report 
of happenings from then to 5:30, as I 
am unconscious during that period. 

Bud, a West Tennessee boy has chal- 
lenged me to play him a game of horse- 
shoes, so will tell you more about the 
camp when I see you. 

I know when you hear all about the 
good times to be had up here you will 
plan to come next year. It’s great! Our 
boys are planning to come up next sum- 
mer just after corn is laid by, and before 
tobacco is cut and put in the barn. 

See you at school September ie 

ill. 


Vinton lowa Teacher 
Conducts Corn Tests 


Fok many years Mr. A. B. Kirk, 
teacher of vocational agriculture at 
Vinton, Iowa, has conducted one or 
more community corn yield test plots 
annually. The method he has evoived 
for managing these plots is well brought 
out in the following statement regard- 
ing the two plots he managed this year. 

In one plot 23 strains were entered 
along with a cosmopolitan sample made 
up by mixing samples from 39 local 
farms. The cosmopolitan sample yielded 
at the rate of 51.9 bushels per acre; the 
various strains ranged from 0.7 bushels 
to 68.94 bushels per acre. 

In the other plot 20 strains and a 
cosmopolitan sample were planted. The 
general sample yielded at the rate of 
36.39 bushels per acre, while the other 
samples ranged from 34.06 bushels to 
55.05 bushels per acre. 

Samples of approximately two quarts 
each were taken from gallon lots sup- 
plied by co-operators. There were two 
rows of each sample. Corn from 200 
hills of each sample in the center of the 
field was husked. The corn from the 
two rows of each sample was thrown 
between the rows. It was then sacked 
and carried to the ends of the rows 
where the good corn and the nubbins 
were weighed separately. Thirty-five 
pounds of corn from each sample was 
then taken to the agriculture rooms for 
use in moisture tests on which the yields 
will finally be based. The yields tenta- 
tively reported were figured on the basis 
of 75 pounds to the bushel. 

On both plots hybrid corn from the 
state college out-yielded all other varie- 
ties. Other hybrid strains made superior 
yields as well. 
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Georgia Future Farmers Hold Conference 


M. D. MOBLEY, Assistant State Supervisor for Agricultural Education, Tifton, Georgia 


members of the Georgia Associ- 

ation of Future Farmers of 
America held their second annual con- 
ference. It was a conference in the strict- 
est sense—not a rally. Practically every 
local chapter in the state had from one 
to three delegates in attendance at the 
conference. For the most part the dele- 
gates were officers of the local chapters 
they represented. Many were sent with 
expenses paid from chapter funds. 

The Future Farmer Conference was 
held at the same time and the same place 
as the annual conference of the Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture. As a result of 
this teachers who had met with diffi- 

-culty in fostering the Future Farmer 
movement were given an opportunity 
to catch a glimpse of the spirit of the 
movement and to learn from the dis- 
cussions carried on how to overcome 
certain obstacles. 

At this second conference a new pro- 
cedure was followed. The first hour each 
day was devoted to what might be called 

a “School for Officers of Future Farmer 
Chapters.” The delegates were divided 
into groups and were led in discussions 
concerning their duties as officers of 
local chapters of Future Farmers of 
America. 

The group composed of presidents 
and vice-presidents studied and dis- 
cussed parliamentary procedure. Each 
boy in the group was given an oppor- 
tunity to preside over the meeting. 
Other responsibilities of local presidents 
in carrying on and promoting the Future 
Farmer organization were discussed. 
The secretaries who met in a group to 
themselves studied how to write min- 
utes of a meeting, how and what records 
to keep, and the duties of a secreta 
of a Future Farmer Chapter in genera 
Treasurers studied how to organize and 
conduct a Thrift Bank. Reporters re- 
ceived instruction in writing news sto- 
ries concerning the work of local chap- 
ters. 

The next two hours of the conference 
each day, at which time all the delegates 
met in one group, were devoted to talks 
- discussions pertaining to various 

ases of the Future Farmer program. 
Pe were the regular business sessions 


[) inne the third week of July 


of the conference, which were presided 
over by the president. In fact the presi- 
dent and other officers were absolutely 
in charge of all business meetings. It 
was an inspiration to see how well they 
conducted the meetings, and the inter- 
est and enthusiasm they manifested in 
doing it. 

During the business sessions of the 
conference, a report was given from 
every local chapter represented. This 
proved very interesting and helpful, due 
to the fact that many activities that 
might be carried on by a local chapter 
were mentioned and discussed. For the 
most part, the boys furnished their own 
programs. Very few outsiders (non- 
members) were invited to speak on the 
program. Each boy who was assigned a 
-part vi. the program came thru in fine 
shape. As a whole the boys gave better 
attention to speakers from their own 
group than they did to the much more 
capable speakers who were invited in to 
talk to the delegates. 

The initiation team of one of the local 
chapters was in attendance and gave a 
demonstration, in the presence of all the 
delegates, in initiating “Green Hands” 
and “Junior Farmers.” This was very 
interesting and instructive to the dele- 
gates. 

The afternoons and evenings were de- 
voted to entertainment, recreation, and 
contests. The State Elimination Stock 
Judging Contest, and the finals in the 
State Future Farmer Speaking Contest 
were held as a part of the activities of 
the conference. Initiation of Georgia 
Planters was an important part of the 
week's activities. 

Great interest was shown in the elec- 
tion of state officers. The executive com- 
mittee placed in nomination from two 
to three boys for each office. Printed 
ballots were handed to each delegate, 
and the candidates for each state office 
were introduced and given two minutes 
to speak to the group. The delegates 
then voted by secret ballot for the vari- 
ous candidates. Each local chapter in 
good standing was allowed two vetes. 

During the conference certain guid- 
ing principles that should be considered 
in building a program of work for a 
local chapter of Future Farmers were 


worked out and adopted. They are as 
follows: 

1. All activities carried on should be 
in keeping with the purpose of the or- 
ganization as set forth in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Future Farmers 
of America. 

2. With few exceptions, only activi- 
ties that demand group action or offer 
opportunity for participation of a num- 
ber of persons of the group should be 
considered. (It may, of course, be de- 
sirable to carry on a number of activi- 
ties with a few different persons greatly 
interested in each. Such would provide 
for individual differences and at the 
same time give opportunity for partici- 
pation by all members.) 

3. A Future Farmer chapter should 
assume responsibility for carrying on 
only such activities as the members are 
capable of carrying to successful com- 
pletion. 

4. Where there is a felt need for a 
particular activity do not lose the op- 
portunity to sponsor and promote it. 

5. Study the local situation, condi- 
tion, and need. The activity carried on 
in one place may not succeed in another. 
Local conditions alter activities. 

6. Do not force participation in an 
activity. Forced participation cannot 
expect enthusiastic support. 

7. Develop community and faculty 
support and student interest. 

8. It is not necessary to promote 
every activity suggested. In fact, the 
best plan is to select a few of interest and 
give them full and wholesome expres- 
sion. 

9. Select activities of the “do” type. 

10. Study the trends of adolescent 
life. Promote activities that give expres- 
sion to desires of modern youth. 

A program of work for 1930-31 was 
worked out and adopted. Instead of a 
program of work it might better be 
called Goals to be reached. They are as 
follows: 

1. To have a functioning chapter of 
Future Farmers of America in every 
federally aided or supervised school by 
July 1, 1931. 

2. To have at least one meeting of 
officers of local chapters during the year 

Continued on the next page) 
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in each vocational district at the same 
time and place that teachers hold one of 
their district conferences. 

3. To have at least two officers, presi- 
dent and one other of each local chapter 
attend the state convention with ex- 
penses paid. Funds for defraying ex- 
penses to be raised by local chapters. 

4. Every chapter to promote thrift 
and savings by organizing a thrift bank 
before July 1, 1931, and by encouraging 
sound investments. 

5. To have meetings of local chap- 
ters at least once per month, and to 
have really worth while programs that 
tend to carry out the purposes of the 
organization and to accomplish ‘the 
goals set forth here. 

6. Every chapter to carry some ac- 
tivity for raising the money needed for 
defraying expenses“of local chapter and 
to pay the dues of members who are 
unable to do so themselves. 

7. To have a paid-up membership of 
at least’ 2,500 boys before July 1; 1931. 
(All dues to be sent to the executive 
secretary on or before October 1.) 

8. To help m an oceupational study 
of former vocational agricultural pupils. 

9. Every chapter to participate in the 
Public Speaking contest. 

10. To have the state association rep- 
resented at the National Congress of 
Future Farmers of America by at least 
two members. 

11. To have every member carry on 
a complete supervised practice program 
in an approved manner. 


A 7,100 Mile Tour 


Tuy vocational boys uf Arendtsville 
for the last four or five years have 
taken agricultural trips, generally last- 
ing from one to two weeks. This year 
their trips extended over a period of 31 
days. The boys took with them their 
own provisions, camped out, and pre- 
pared their own meals. 

It is indeed hard to estimate the value 
of a trip of this kind to boys who are 
preparing themselves for the vocation 
of farming. The group projects carried 
on by these boys in order to finance this 
trip stimulates co-operation, one of the 
essential factors that is needed in agri- 
culture today. Instruction thru group 
projects of this kind is one of the very 
best methods of teaching agriculture. 
To visit the large cities and large uni- 
versities with their experiment stations, 


seeing the natural wonders of Colorado 
Springs, Garden of the Gods, the Royal 
Gorge, the Yellowstone and Glacier 
National Parks was a great inspiration 
to the boys. 

The thousand-mile trip thru the 
wheat belt surpasses the textbook, bulle- 
tin or classroom instruction in giving 
the boys an idea of this extensive type 
of specialized farming. Another inter- 
esting feature of the trip was the jour- 
ney thru the livestock country ending 
with a trip thru’Swift’s packing plant 
at Chicago. The boys returned’ to their 
home farms with-a much better under- 
standing of the farm problems of today. 

More trips of this nature are being 
taken each year by vocational boys in 
Pennsylvania. They are becoming an 
annual feature in many of the schools. 
This type of education will go a long 
way toward extending the horizon for 
these Future Farmers and giving them 
a more comprehensive grasp of the 
problems that face the American farmer 
today. It will impress upon them the 
necessity of a more adequate prepara- 
tion for the business which they are 
preparing to enter in the near future. 


Wyan Washburn, ‘Carolina 


Farmer” 


J URING the past four years Wyan 
Washburn, a senior of the Latti- 
more High. School, Cleveland County, 
North Carolina, has eompleted 17 proj- 
ects, eight of whith.are up to the stand- 
ard in s¢ope. This makes him an average 
of 4.25. projects per year with two a 
year up to the standard in seope. From 
these projects he -has-earned a total of 
$2,616.75 and of, this amount, $1,202.28 
is profit. At present. he has $376.94 in- 
vested in farming and $750 im, savings 
which he plans to use toward a college 
education, Si 

Wyan’s supervised practice workin 
agriculture has:helped to bring about 
many improved._practices on his father’s 
farm and he and-his father are, partners 
in the business of farming. 

Wyan has represented the school in 
numerous contests. He won first place in 
the Cleveland® County cattle judging 
contests his first and second years in 
high school and. received $12 in cash 
prizes. He won a declaimer’s medal and 
the medal for the best student in agri- 
culture his senior year in high school. 


Teacher and 15 F. F. A. Take 7,100 Mile Tour 
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Wyan Washburn in His Cotton Field 


Maryland F.F.A. Is Active 


J. D. BLACKWELL, 
State Adviser 


O ORGANIZATION of farmers in 
Maryland during the past two 
years has been of more significance than 
has the Maryland Chapter of F. F. A., 
which was organized at Frederick, 
Maryland, on October 18, 1928, with 
more than a hundred charter members 
present. 

A constitution was adopted and state 
objectives set up. The selection of 
Edwin Cissil, of the West Friendship 

/ High School, as the first president, was 
fortunate, since he is an outstanding 
leader among the youthful farmers of 
the state. On January 11, 1929, a char- 
ter was granted to the Maryland Chap- 
ter as the ninth State Chapter of F. F. A. 
During 1928-1929 the 16 local chapters 
organized, set up objectives, held regu- 
lar meetings with definite programs, 
held Father and Son Banquets, and as- 
sisted in making the state-wide Public 
Speaking and Poultry Judging Contests 
and the luncheon meeting of F. F. A. at 
the University of Maryand on May 3, 
1929, a success 

During 1929-1930, the Maryland 
branch of F. F. A. assisted in carrying 
out the following activities: Second An- 
nual F. F. A. Banquet held at Frederick, 
Maryland, on October 19, at which 
Everett Weitzell, of Accident Chapter, 
was elected president; State-wide Dairy 
Cattle and Corn Judging contests held 
at Frederick Fair on October 20, at 
which the team was selected to repre- 
sent Maryland in the National Voca- 
tional Boys’ Judging Contest at St. 
Louis on October 11, 1930; State-wide 
Vocational Boys’ Project. Contest at 
which 25 gold, silver, and bronze F. F. 
A. medals were awarded at the State 
Farm Bureau meeting on January 8; 
State-wide Public Speaking and Poul- 
try Judging contests held at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland on May 3; and a 
luncheon meeting, also held at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland on May 3, at which 
nine Future Farmers were elected to 
receive the degree of Maryland Farmer. 

During the year 27 local chapters, 
with 330 members with dues paid to the 
National F. F. A., were organized. Local 
chapters carried on such activities as 
holding Father and Son banquets; ex- 
hibiting at local and state fairs; con- 
ducting local contests; taking camping 
trips; putting on entertainments; con- 
ducting regular meetings with F. F. A. 
paraphernalia and setting up and exe- 
cuting programs of work in the Farm 
Journal contest. 
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